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THE LATE JAMES CROPPER, ESQ. OF LIVERPOOL. 


‘¢ The actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.”’ 

Amone the names which deserve honourable mention as the 
friends of Africa, that of the late James CrorPrer is not the 
least distinguished. Of an active, inquiring, and energetic mind, 
and of a warm and —— heart, he was ever ready to listen 
to the claims of suffering humanity, and prompt to execute those 
plans for its relief which he conscientiously believed to be right, 
and whieh his excellent judgment deliberately approved. In the 
various schemes of Christian benevolence to which his attention 
was directed, two appear especially to have interested him—the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, and the extension of the 
blessings of a solid and useful education to the poor. Of the first 
of these, not less than the last, he was the persevering advocate 
and the generous supporter—his purse and his pen were cheerfully 
devoted to the cause of human freedom, and to the general welfare 
of his fellow-men. 

Withont disparaging the labours of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Macaulay, and Stephen, or detracting from their great merits, or 
from the debt of gratitude which is due to them for their generous 
self-devotion to the cause of suffering and oppressed humanity, it 
does not appear to admit of a question, that the impulse to the 
last great movement for the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies was given by Mr. Cropper. In 1821, he adressed a series 
of letters to.Mr. Wilberforce, in which he undertook to demon- 
strate “ that slave-cultivation, ping, Fara dearer than that by 
free-men, can only be supported by hi os 





gh prices of produce ;” and 
“that the most certain means to destroy the foreign slave-trade 
will be found to be the encouragement of the cheaper productions 
of free labour.” ‘These positions are illustrated, supported, and 
defended by facts and arguments, in a style which, though plain, 
is characterized by great perspicuity and vigour. But Mr. Cropper 
was not content with merely publishing his sentiments to the 
world, he urged them on the attention of the distinguished philan- 
thropists in Liverpool, among whom was the late Mr. Roscoe, 
and the result was the formation of the Liverpool Anti-slavery 
Association, sometime in the year 1822, and this was followed by 
the formation of the London Anti-slavery Society in 1823, 

This interesting fact is thus referred to in a Pamphlet ascribed 
to Mr. Macaulay, entitled, ‘ Negro Slavery ;” or, a view of 
some of the more prominent features of that state of, society, 
as it exists in the United States of America, and in the 
colonies of the West Indies, especially in Jamaica’, issued in 1823. 
‘** The present publication, it seems right to mention, has originated 
with an association at Liverpool, formed for the express purpose 
of employing all lawful and prudent means for mitigating and 
finally abolishing the state of slavery throughout. the British 
dominions. Similar associations are ady formed in the me- 
tropolis and other parts of the United kingdom. But it became 
Liverpool, long the deepest in the guilt of the slave-trade, to come 
forward the first, to protest against the perpetuation of the 
original injustice of that criminal traffic, in the persons of the 
descendants of its earlier victims. Such associations, we trust, 
will be multiplied in every corner of the realm, and will never 
intermit their united and strenuous efforts, until, by exposition, 
petition, remonstrance, and every legal method of intervention, 
— wipe out this foul stain from the character of their country, 
and deliver themselves from all participation in asystem which, 
as has now been demonstrated, involves the violation of every 
acknowledged principle of the religion of Christ.” 

In the first report of the London Society honourable mention 
is made of Mr. Cropper, in conjunction with Mr. Adam Hodgson, 
whose celebrated letter to M. Say, on the comparative expense of 
free and slave labour, appeared in 1823. Adverting to the great 
principle they advciten the report says, “If there be any one 
opinion in political science, which is more impregnably founded 
than another in the nature of things, and which is more satis- 
factorily confirmed by the experience of ages, it is this,—that the 
labour of the freeman is more profitable, not only to the state, 
but to the capitalist who py ag ke him, than the labour of the 
slave.” * * * * * * Qn this whole subject, so much light 
has recently been thrown, among others, by Mr. Adam Hodgson, 
in his letter to M. Say, and Mr. Cropper, in his various 
pamphlets, as to leave nothing to be said upon it, beyond what is 
to be found in their writings.” Mr. Cropper had then, in addition 
to his letters to Mr. Wilberforce, published * A letter addressed 
to the Liverpool Anti-Slavery Society, showing the effects of 
the different prices of slave-labour es on the condition of 
the slaves ;” and a phlet, entitled, “ Relief for West India 
Distress, and the inefficiency of the protecting duties on East India 





Sugar ; also, pointing out the other modes of certain relief.” 
These publications issued from the press in 1823, and a perusal of 
them will show, that, whilst the heart of Mr. Cropper was full of 
benevolence, his mind was eminently practical; and it will be 
further seen that in all his subsequent productions on this t 
ne which were various and important, he grappled with the 

ifficulties which interested parties threw in the way of emanci- 
pation, and showed himself fully equal to the task he had volun- 
tarily undertaken. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Cropper published various “ Letters on 
the Abolition of Slavery,” and the “ West India sugar” question ; 
and when the great struggle for the freedom of the slave com- 
menced in 1831, he unhesitatingly gave the weight of powerful 
aid, and the influence of his jadiclous counsels, to that branch of 
anti-slavery operations, which was conducted with such signal suc- 
cess by the agency anti-slavery society. In the early part of 1833, 
he published various pamphlets in further illustration of his 
general views of the impolicy of slavery, as well as in defence of 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation. Nor was he unmindful 
of the events which were transpiring in the United States of 
America. The “Colonization Society,” which had begun to 
show the deformity of its character, he denounced in a letter pub- 
lished in 1832, as a Pins to a pamphlet written by Captain Charles 
Stuart, entitled “ PrejudiceVincible :” which was followed in 1833 
by a most conclusive appeal to the friends of abolition on both 
sides the Atlantic, appropriately designated, “The Extinction of 
the American Colonization Society the first step to Abolition of 
American Slavery.” Subsequently to this, Mr. Cropper signed 
the celebrated ‘“ protest” against the American Colonization So- 
ciety, which bore also the honoured signatures of Wilberforce, 
Macaulay, Buxton, and a few others of the most distinguished 
English abolitionists, and which fell like a thunder bolt on that 
miserable offspring of prejudice and pride. 

But his publentions formed but a small part of his help to the 
Fido cause, which lay so near his heart. His pecuniary contri- 

utions were often munificent, and were always most cheerfully 
given. Indeed the readiness with which he gave formed one of 
the most striking and beautiful features of his character. He 
acted under the noble impulse of Christian duty. He felt himself 
to be a steward, and all he had was held as a trust, to be devoted 
to the glory of God, and to the welfare of his fellow-men. 

Extensively 1 at one period of his life, in commercial 
affairs, he had no hesitation in publicly and firmly ex ing his 
belief that, “‘ the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men,” and 
hath decreed in the nature of things, that ‘“‘ who contradicts His 
will must disappoint his own ;” and that faith was productive of 
its fruits. But Mr. Cropper must not be regarded merely as a 
merchant whose conduct was regulated by high ‘and honourable 
aya or as a philanthropist, whose active benevolence slum- 

ered not ; but as a Christian who could refer every “ work of faith 
and labour of love” to the influence of that grace which “ cometh 
from above,” and whose ground of acceptance before the Most 
High was “ merits” not his own. Mr. Cropper had been in 
feeble health for some time before his decease; but it was 
evident to those who were about him, that hisChristian character 
was rapidly maturing, and that he was no stranger to the con- 
solations of the gospel; and that though, at last, taken awa 
almost suddenly, he was not unprepared for the “* great change. 

Mr. Cropper died of apoplexy, at his house, Fearnhead; 
Warrington, on the 26th Feb. last aged 67 years. In him the Anti- 
slavery cause has lost one of its most zealous and generous sup- 
porters, education one of its most enlightened and devoted advo- 
cates, and an extensive circle of relatives and friends one whom 
they revered and loved when living, and whose memory they will 
long cherish as one of “ the excellent of the earth.” 


> 





SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Every one who reflects on slavery and the slave-trade thinks of 
the island of Cuba :—Cuba, the queen of the western archipelago, 
where slavery reigns in all its horrors, and the slave-trade revels 
uncontrolled in human wretchedness and blood. Nor is this all. 
Cuba is the centre of the slave-system as it now afflicts the world ; 
the stronghold from which it laughs defiance at the efforts of 
philanthropy, and in which, if philanthropists are to do anythi 
effectual towards their object, it must primarily be attacked ar 
put down, Unhappily, however, Cuba has hitherto been a sQ@gy 
of terra incognita, a land of darkness as to what is goingMm 
within its limits; and the friends of humanity have been n 
in want of authentic information. This want is now in, 





supplied by a work of muchinterest which has just issued 
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press. It is entitled Travels in the West, by David Turnbull, 
., and this, which is the first of two volumes, is devoted to 
with notices of Porto Rico and the slave-trade. Mr. Turn- 
i towards the close of the year a, and t 
in the island. He is a gentleman anda scholar ; 
connected in English society, and well qualified to report 
of the country through which he passed. He is more- 
over a man of sound anti-slavery principles ; his statements at 
the same time being at the utmost distance from extravagance or 
asperity. He had ample opportunity of making both inquiries 
and observations, and there appears every reason to place reliance 
on his accuracy and fidelity. e shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to the interesting and important volume which we have thus 
briefly introduced to the notice of our readers ; but for the present 
we shall confine ourselves to the view which it affords of the state 
of slavery in Cuba. 

In an early of his work, Mr. Turnbull thus exhibits his 

impression on the subject before us. 

** As the experience of years had taught me to believe that the Spaniards 
are a kind and warm-hearted race, and as I had frequently been told that 
the slave owners of the Havana were the most indulgent masters in the 
world, I was not a little surprised to find, as the result of personal inquiry 
and minute observation, that in this last particular I had been most mise- 
rably deceived, and that in no quarter, unless, perhaps, in the Brazils, 
which I have not visited, is the state of slavery so desperately wretched 
as it is at this moment on the sugar plantations of the queen of the Indies, 
the far-famed island of Cuba.”—p. 48. ‘ 

After speaking of the comparative indulgence with which the 
house-reared slaves are treated in the towns, he proceeds to say :-— 

“ When we get into the country and visit the coffee, and especially the 
sugar plantations, where I propose by and by to carry the reader, if he 
has the patience or the heart to accompany me through the revolting de- 
tails, we shall see how very differently the unhappy field negro is treated. 
It is there we verify the words of the poet :— 

‘ Sunt lachryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ 
In fact, the most dreadful of all threats with which one of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the Havana contrives to terrify a delinquent domestic from 
the errors to which he is prone, is to hint at the necessity of sending him 
te rusticate for 2 season, under the charge of the Mayoral, on his master’s 
estate in the country. 

** In our own sugar colonies, during the prevalence of slavery, there 
was the same tendency to an unreasonable increase of the planter’s do- 
mestic establishment, but as ‘ the great house’ was probably situated 
within sight of the sugar mill, so that the master became acquainted with 
the persons and characters of his field negros and their fumilies by daily 
observation and intercourse, it was not unusual to make exchanges from 
the house to the field, or vice vers4. These changes, although still a »unish- 
ment sufficiently severe for the one party, had nothing so terrible in their 
aspect, as the banishment from a life of pampered luxury and ease in the 
Havana, to that worst of penal settlements, 4 Cuba sugar plantation. Under 
the tender mercies of the Mayoral, he knows well before leaving the Ha- 
vana that he has nothing to expect in the plantation but a wretched ex- 
istence of over labour and starvation, accompanied by the application, or 
at least the constant terror, of the lash as an incentive, relieved only by the 
hope of that dissolution, which sleepless nights and incessant toils are so 
speedily and so surely to accomplish.”—pp. 51, 52. 
shortly after this we have a paragraph which lifts the 
veil from the t happiness even of the domestic slaves. 

** To those who are not wilfully blindfold, there are not wanting even 
at the Havana, not to speak of the sugar or even of the coffee plantations, 
a thousand palpable indications of the misery which attends the curse of 

, independent altogether of the superior horrors of the slave trade. 

*¢ On the public Alameda, just outside the gates of the fortified portion 
of the city, and therefore within the limits of a dense population, there may 
be seen a modest Jooking building protected from public gaze by lofty 
wooden parapets, in the interior of which are a series of whipping-posts, 
to which unwilling or disobedient slaves are sent to receive their allotted 

of punishment, as a saving of time or labour, or perhaps to spare the 
too tender feelings of their masters or mistresses. But, although by means 
of the parapets, the authorities have succeeded in shutting out the inqui- 
sitive glances of the passers by, excluding from public view the streaming 
bidod and lacerated flesh of the sufferers, they have totally failed in shut- 
ting in their piercivg screams and piteous shrieks for mercy. 

Those visitors at the !iavana who are accustomed to speak in terms of 
inconsiderate satisfaction ef the comforts and indulgences of the slaves, 
sometimes sneeringly comparing them with the privations to which an 
English or an Irish labourer is exposed, have probably never heard of 
those family wi Ne by which tbe spirit of a slave, who has first been 
raga by over indulgence, is to be systematically aud periodically broken. 

‘he mistress of many a great family in the Havana will not scruple to tell 
you that such is the proneness of her people to vice and idleness, she finds 
it to send one or more of them once a month to the whipping- 
dost, not so much on account of any positive delinquency, as because 
without these periodical Advertisements the whole family would become 
unmanageable, and the master and mistress would lose their authority.” 

53, 54. 
subsequently taking us to the sugar estates, Mr. Turnbull 
gives us the following sketch of La Holanda :— 

“This estate 1 found in a condition not unusual in this island, and cer- 
bere not unknown in any of the sugar colunies. It had passed from the 

of the original proprietor into those of the money lender at the 
Havana, and was said to be in pleito, which signifies to be broken down by 
lawsuits, or, if the pun may be pardoned, to be in a very miserable plight. 
The works looked ruinous, as might have been expected, and the gang of 
labourers consisted of forty-six negros, of whom torty only were repre- 
sented asefficient, The grinding season, was not yet begun, so that the 
ng-house was unoccupied, except by three poor wretches, whum we 
fastened by the leg in the stocks, two b-longing to the place, and 

d to a medical practitioner in Guines, who had sent him there tor 
iment without legal sanciion or authority of avy kind. The other 
passed their s eeping hours, and the short intervals allowed tor 
| this dreary condition during a period’ of two months preceding 


g 
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my visit, but for the rest of their time they worked with the field gang aa 
usual, The offence of one, ing to the statement of the mayoral, 
was wandering from home at night, there being no,barracoon on the pro- 
perty, and that of the other was theft, but of what nature, or to what ex- © 
tent I was not informed. The doetor’s boy admitted very frankly thet he 
had stolen five eggs, and I understood from the mayoral that that was the 
amount of the charge against him. The weather at the time was cold, the 
wretched prisoners could scarcely be said to be clothed, in the filthy rags 
with which they were not covered ; and their position in the great, empty, 
dismal-looking boiling-house made the scene altogether one of the most 
heart-sickening and intolerable I had ever had the misfortune to endure.” 
(To be Continued.) 





THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


In two former articles on this momentous subject, we have con- 
cerned ourselves chiefly with the reasons by which the planters 
enforce their appeal for a large importation of labourers. Besides 
these, we have noticed also a reason by which we have no doubt 
they are actuated, although it has not been avowed ; and we trust 
we have satisfactorily shewn the insufficiency of them all. We 
cannot dismiss the subject, however, with this negative treatment. 
There are reasons of a contrary kind, and these neither few nor 
small, why every friend of humanity and freedom should desire 
and sige the frustration of the scheme now brought forward 
by the West India body. 

1. One of these is obviously deducible from the present state of 
colonial feeling. It can never be forgotten that the West Indies 
differ essentially from most of the other points to which the 
current of ig eomeng has been directed. It is one thing to emi- 
ts to the United States, to Canada, to Australia, or to New 

ealand ; but it is quite another thing to emigrate to Demerara, 
Trinidad, or Jamaica. The British ions in the West Indies 
have for ages been cursed with slavery ; and, with respect to the 
treatment of the labouring class, an entire set of habits has been 
formed in the employers, deeply injurious and absolutely intole- 
rable to persons accustomed to freedom. It is true that slavery, 
as a recognized state of society, exists no more ; but the spirit 
and usages of slavery exist in all their force. The party is not 
only numerous but dominant who repine at the loss of their long- 
cherished power, and are still striving by artful and atrocious 
legislation to regain it. Acts of parliament do not alter men’s 
tempers ; nor can men of tyrannical habits and disposition be 
 thmeng from causing a great deal of wretchedness by the most 

umane acts that ever were passed. There is a great change yet 
to be wrought in the temper of colonial society, before the West 
Indies can be a fit place for free immigrants. Let us avail our- 
selves on this point of the testimony of the Colonial Gazette. 

** In this, as in every case where the aim is to increase the population 
of a colony by means of immigration, the first step would be to render the 
colony as attractive as possible to the class of immigrants. In order te 
attract any great number of the negro race to the West Indies, it is 
absolutely necessary that the principles of emancipation should be followed 
out to the end—that that race should there be placed on a footing of 
perfect sociai and political equality with the whites. If any white object 
to this, we should say that his foolish pride deserves the beggary which 
the triumph of his objection would entail on his class. For while the 
utter ruin of the planters must occur without a great increase of labour- 
ing hands, it is equally sure that no measure of negro immigration will 
be adopted by parliament that does not repudiate all distinctions of 
colour. Nor, if adopted by parliament, would any measure of the kind 
prove sufficient for its purpose, unless it made the British colonies a land 
of retuge—a happy home for the persecuted negro population of the 
western world. This we address to such planters as forget that eman- 
cipation has taken place. To those whose object is to give the negro 
race, for once in the world, a fair chance of rising from their universal 
degradation, we need scarcely say that it is a sine qua non of success to 
banish every distinction of colour. 

** Supposing the British West Indies to stand out from. the rest of 
America by the repudiation of every distinction of colour, there would 
be sources in plenty from which to draw immigrants of the negro race.. 
The government of Trinidad has settled this point as respects the free 
coloured people of the United States. Its mission to the States for 
the purpose of setting on foot a system of negro immigration to that 
colony, has been completely successtul. Equal rights under a sympathi- 
zing government was the attraction which it held out to these y 
people. Aiter much communication with the free negros of the United 
States, the government of Trinidad is satisfied of their disposition to 
settle in the British West Indies, provided they be there secured against 
falling into the same political and social degradation from where they 
now wish to escape. But where in that part of the world is that race 
admitted to a real equality with the whites ?” 

The challenge with which this quotation closes ought to settle 
the whole question of immigration. Can the British government, 
can any friends of humanity and freedom, think of sending 
persons without number into colonies where the aristocratic 
fordlings will not vouchsafe to them a state of social and political 
equality with themselves ! 

The matter before us, however, is by no means one of mere 
speculation. To a certain extent the experiment has heen tried, 
and to an extent quite sufficient to demonstrate the character of 
the result. Immigrants not a few, Scotch, Irish, German, Portu- 

ese, Maltese, and Indian, have already been introduced into the 

est Indies ; and from none of them have we heard the tidings, 
‘We are happy.’ None of them are multiplying like a flock, or 
sending letters of invitation to their relatives or iriends to follow 
them. Many of them have gone into a grave, and the 
rest are for the most part, we esd say almost without exception, 
pining away the remainder of a short life of hopeless and helpless 
sorrow. ‘This general statement, far from being imaginary, is 
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borne out by numerous and appalling which have been from 
time to time made public on e authority, and which, 
but that they would fill a volume, we would here recite anew. 
What has happened Linge A is just what would happen again, since 
like causes produce like . Or we ought, perhaps, to state 
the case more strongly, pw that, if so miserable has been the 
fate of immi into the West Indies, many of whom under- 
stood the language spoken, and still more of whom were shrewd 
men accustomed to take care of themselves, how much worse must 
the condition become of the unfortunates now contemplated, who 
are to come from all countries, knowing nothing of the ~— 
in which they are addressed, with neither shrewdness to detect 
misrepresentation nor skill to correct it, and led in all respects like 
sheep to the slaughter! Can the British government consent to 
organize a (Ae “on an extended scale,” for involving hundreds 
of thousands of our innocent fellow-creatures in a doom like that 
which has befallen the emigrants who have hitherto been deluded 
by West India flatteries! It seems to us that considerations of 
humanity and policy conspire to dictate a different course. Let 
the planters show that they know how to treat the emigrants they 
have, before they are trusted with more. When we see families 
increasing, villages multiplying, and social igs ay equalized, 
it will be time enough to encourage immigration. To doit sooner, 
is both infatuation and wickedness. 
2. A second consideration adverse to the immigration now 
leaded for may be derived from the very structure of the scheme 
itself, It proceeds on the principle, not of husbanding, but of 
wasting human life. We will shew what we mean by an example. 
The South Australian colony invites families to emigrate to that 
distant land, or married men with their wives, who constitute the 
primary elements of families; and there is before them the 
eo of domestic life and happiness. Not so the West Indians, 
hey want work done, and want no immigrants but /abourers. 


He gti one the climate deadly, oa. a 
execrable, attorney a savage, an wages 
what everybody else is earning. He com 
his sneering oe ba bina the fatal contract, and 
dened labourer curses is own folly, and all that hav 
with his delusion and ruin. This is what the planters want, 
shall they have it? ‘Will Lord John Russell give it them? Or 
will the abolitionists of England sanction him in doing so! We 
hope not. Ifthe West Indians mean honestly by the immigrants, 
let them go free and unfettered. Let them not only see the 
country, but see the estate, and the huts, and the hospi 
master, before they enter into any contract ; aye, and jet them 
take the hoe, and try the work, before they bind themselves 
to spend five years, or one year, at digging cane holes. Let 
them see different estates, and have an opportunity of choosing 
that which is most healthy, or that which is nearest to a school, or 
a place of worship, or a village with its shops and market. Let 
them further be permitted to ask the price of labour, and see ir 
there is one employer who will give them higher wages than 
another, that they may do the best for themselves which circum- 
stances may allow. Why should they not? And why, but to 
make fraudulent bargains and unrighteous gains, should the 
planters object to it? Ifthey want labour at its market price, an 
influx of immigrants without contract will meet their desires ; 
but, if they want immigrants deceived by false statements and 
bound hand and foot to their own disadvantage, an honest 
government and an enlightened community ought at once to de- 
clare that they never shall be gratified. rd Glenelg’s order in 
council of the 7th of September may justly be ed as the 
bulwark of the immigrants’ welfare ; and Lord John Russell will 
deserve ill of his country and of the world if he consents to its 
abrogation. 

4. <A further objection to the scheme of immi 





tion now 


If women will work in the field they may go ; but if not, they urged is to be found in the countries which it is designed to em- 


will have men only—no wives, no children—but merely ei 
or ten women to a hundred men, for washing, cooking, &c. 
Such were the instructions sent by Messrs. Gladstone and Co. to 
their agents at Calcutta, and they have been acted on beyond the 
letter, and are still to be so. e might speak in strong terms of 
this heartless sacrifice of human happiness, this reckless laceration 
of domestic sympathies, this fearful generation of profligacy and 
crime : but we pass these topics by for the present, to animadvert 
on the atrocious waste of life involved in this system. It is not 
intended that the colonial peasantry shall keep up its own 
numbers, by the natural increase of human kind; but the 

lanters mean to consume the life of every generation in agricul- 
tural toil, and to supply themselves with fresh labour by continual 
immigration. 

That we do no injustice by these remarks to the West India 
body will appear by a reference to the course they have adopted 
towards the emancipated peasantry. If they had ever entertained 
the idea of providing for the culture of the colonies out of the 
natural increase of the labouring population, they would have 
cherished marriage, encouraged fun y residence, and favoured 
the acquisition of domestic comforts ; all which would have been 
only practically saying, ‘we want to see quickly a race of strong 
lads for our cane fields.’ It is notorious that they have done 
just the contrary of all this, They are looking for labourers to 
emigration. And they will be constantly looking to the same 
source. They no more mean that the immigrants shall become 
family people, and that their children shall yield the next race of 
cultivators, than they have meant the same thing respecting the 
emancipated slaves. If they did, they would say, ‘we want a 
——— emigration ; an influx of population for a few years 
only, with as rig Semrw 3 as men, or young married per with 
their children.” ask, however, for no such —- No such 
cargo of immigrants yet been landed in the West Indies ; 
and we can well imagine what sort of welcome it would meet 
there. They want a constant immigration of working hands, 
and they reckon upon killing them off, without successors in any 
other way than by perennial immigration. We denounce this 
system as atrocious, and conceive it impossible that an enlightened 
government can sanction it for a moment. 

3. We draw a third objection to the present scheme of immi- 
gration, from the tenacity with which the planters insist that the 
immigrants shall be engaged under a long contract for labour. 
The frauds practised under this, which was the original system, 
upon the Coolies in Mauritius and British Guiana, induced Lord 
Glenelg to issue an order in council, dated September 7th, 1838, 
to the effect that no contract for labour should be binding unless 
entered into within the colony, and then for not more one 

ear. It is this wiseJand necessary regulation that embarasses the 
est Indians in their present scheme of immigration, and which 
they are employing all their interest at the present moment to 
destroy. They are urgent with the government to permit that 
contracts may be entered into with immigrants before they quit 
the country they are leaving, and that these contracts may extend 
to a term of elt Opi Such a ission obviously might, and 
undoubtedly would be immediate y abused, to the perpetration of 
the most cruel frauds. A Coolie, for example, or even a German, 
or an Irishman, is told that Demerara is a beautiful country, that 
Belle Vue is a delightful estate, that Mr. Matthews is the kindest of 
managers, that the houses are excellent, the work easy, the hos- 
pital delightful, and the wages five dollars a month ; and upon 
this information, which he has no means of testing, and which, 
for aia knows, may be all false, he signs a contract to work 
on Belle Vue estate, at the stipulated wages, for five years. When 


brace. We are to have a systematic emigration to the West 
Indies, not only from the entire continents of Europe and America 
but from India and Africa (!)—in a word, “ from all parts of the 
world.” What, without any consideration of the length of the 
voyage, or the time it shall occupy ! Aye, from the very antipodes 
must men be fetched to make sugar at Demerara! But, Africa! To 
think that the sugar-growers have not yet sufficiently desolated 
Africa! To think that, with all the millions this continent has con- 
tributed to the cultivation of the West Indies, her plains must yet be | 
scoured for labourers! Yet this is gravely proposed by Sir 
Edward Cust, and argued on as smoothly as though the subject 
were the price of sugar at the West India Docks. And upon 
what principle? We are to have a free emigration from ‘Afitea, 
of course. By no means. Hear Sir Edward Cust’s own words: 
“The measure I should desire to be adopted is, that a direct ne- 
gociation should be opened with the petty sovereigns of Africa, to - 
obtain a supply of labouring families from thence.” This sentence 
contains more wickedness than we think we have ever met with 
in so few words. It proposes negociation with the petty sove- 
reigns of Africa, not to obtain permission for such of their subjects 
to emigrate as may desire it, but “to obtain a supply of labouring 
families” —that is, clearly, by coercion. The people are held to 
be at the — of the princes, and are to be Teoces of by them 
to the British government. This is to be by “ negociation ;” a 
use of diplomatic phraseology, which can deceive nobody. ere 
must, of course, be a consideration given in return; and this, of 
whatever kind it may be, will constitute the transaction a pur- 
chase and sale. This is nothing less than a direct renewal of the 
African slave-trade ; the only difference being, that the pur- 
chasers of men are henceforth to be not individual speculators, 
but the British government—a proposition, certainly, of tremen- 
dous aggravation, and an intolerable insult to the British nation. 
We marvel beyond utterance at the cool effrontery with which 
this atrocious scheme is put forth 7 Sir Edward Cust, and sup- 
ported by the West Indians. The British government, we ree 
to say, have a themselves in the right attitude on this point, and 
we cannot believe that they will ever swerve from it. In a recent 
order in council confirming the eae ordinance of Trinidad, 
her Majesty has been advised to declare it expedient that emigra- 
tion ‘‘should not take place from any part of the coast of Africa.” 
And in a despatch, communicating to governor Light the disal- 
lowance of a similar ordinance passed in British Guiana, Lord 
Normanby thus more freely expresses the views of the govern- 
ment. “ Weare not less opposed to the plan of recruiting the 
Negro peng of the West Indies from Africa. No precaution 
.which has been, or which could be devised, would prevent such a 
measure from giving a stimulus to the internal slave-trade on that 
continent, or from cap yp Spat on the sincerity of the efforts 
made by this nation for the suppression of that system of guilt 
and misery.” These are just sentiments, and must be the unbend- 
ing rule of British statesmen. Hitherto the government have 
shown themselves equally averse to a new importation of Coolies 
into the West Indies, although they propose to allow it to the 
Mauritius. We trust this latter step will not be taken. We 
are sure that it will create an internal slave-trade in a and 
that desperate efforts—who can affirm them to,be unsuce i 
will be made by the Gladstones and others to extend it again from 
the eastern to the western world. : iit han ie 
5. Another very objectionable feature ofthe plan now urged 
by the West Indians is, that their proposed system me ty 
tion should be directly conducted by vernment. So writes . 
Sir Edward Cust :—“I.wish to ground this plan upon its being 
made a government-undertaking.” And in like manner, the Colo- | 
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nial Gazette says, “ A law should preclude individuals from —— 
‘lating in the conduct of emigration from Africa to the West 
spr dpagerdeae pal, proves g to end, should be con- 
fided to a special and responsible public authority.” We look at 
rer aion -aag my as intended to apply to emigration generally; as 
a concession, in fact, on the part of the planters to the friends of 
humanity, in order to afford them a guarantee against abuses of 
the system. Looking at its effect, however, we deem it in itself 
so pregnant with mischief, that we cannot accept it. It is in 
fact an aggravation of evil. The whole case may be regarded as 
a@ commercial transaction. On the one hand, there is a demand 
for an article, namely, labour ; and on the other, a scheme for sup- 
plying the article required. Now, the only safe way of trading 
in any case is for the demand to create the supply, ink, to late 
it. The latter is quite as important as the ace. If it be ne- 


. glected, the market may be overstocked, and the entire trade be- 


come ruinous and destructive. Now, the only security that the 
supply shall be —— by the demand, arises from the imme- 
diate connexion of that supply with the interest of those who 
furnish it. While a merchant can send ginghams to Trinidad, at a 
profit, he will continue to do it, but no longer. Hence, trade left 
in the hands of private persons is, within certain limits, safe and 
healthy ; since each trader quickly feels his interest, and always 
obeys the intimation. But what would be the case with any 
branch of trade left to be conducted by government! Let the 
supply of cottons to the West Indies, for example, be taken, and 
let the government organize a plan “on an extended scale,’ for 
this. purpose : what would be the result? Clearly, ‘first, that the 
trade would be carried on by a party not susceptible to those quick 
feelings of interest which affect individuals, and practically regu- 
late the supply by the demand ; and secondly, that it would be 
carried on by an immense apparatus, which would not admit of 
prompt and effectual variation, even if it were desired. If the 


a glutted market, and a heavy balance of loss, The result will 
not be at all different, if, instead of cottons, we speak of labour. 
Admit that there is a demand for labour in the West Indies. Let 
individuals undertake the supply, and it will be effected with 
comparative safety. They will stop, when they find the market 
likely to be overdone. In all their speculations, there will be an 
eye to profit ; and emigrant vessels will be multiplied or dimi- 
nished with the usual sagacity of mercantile men, and in quick 
sympathy with the variations of the demand, But let the govern- 
ment undertake it. They have no interest to be affected, they 
will entertain no question about profit, but will go straight on 
with the business, whatever may be the state of the market for 
labour. And, even if they were desirous of regulating the suppl 
by the demand, they could not. They have neither the ec. oA 
of merchants on the one hand, nor the power of controlling the 
vast machinery they would have set in motion on the other. Any 
extensive operations on their part would undoubtedly produce a 

lut of labour in the second instance, as a glut of cottons in the first. 
But if a glut of cottons would be bad, a glut of labour would be 
much worse, Labour is not a dead, but a living article. A glut of 
labour isa glut of human beings, a multitude of men, women, and 
children, without employ, without shelter, without food, without 
claims, without sympathy, without hope. They cannot be packed 
up like bales of calico, and left to rot in warehouses ; they must 
have food, raiment, and shelter, or else they perish of hunger and 
destitution, the victims of British cupidity and folly. Foreseein 
this consequence, the Colonial Gazette proposes that there shoul 
be “a law to entitle the immigrant negro to public support whenever 
unemployed, and to obtain upon demanda free passage back to 
Africa!” This is the editor’s plan for “ preventing the labour 
market of the colonies from being over-stocked, either through 
design or ne, ag ;’ but we have not yet heard what his West 
Indian friends say to it. We suspect they might think the remedy 
worse than the disease ; especially since he proposes that the 
expense should be charged on the colonial treasury, as “ a whole- 
some peels in terrorem.” To us it seems that the grave proposal 
of such a remedy is the admission of an inherent evil condemnatory 
of the whole plan. The government, we think, can never lend 
themselves to such a violation of all sound principles; or conseut 
to run such imminent hazard of placing hundreds of thousands of 
innocent and helpless immigrants in a situation, in which the ve 
advocates of the scheme admit that they ought to be entitled to 
“ a free passage back again on demand.” 

Our objections to the immigration scheme for which the West 
Indians are now agitating are by no means exhausted; but we 
think we have said enough to shew that it has no claim to the 

option of the British government, or the approbation of the 

tish people. If the West Indians want labourers, we give 
them the following counsel, First, let them promote . marriage 
and domestic habits among the existing peasantry ; and then they 
will soon have a race of serviceable youth. ndly, let them 
treat agricultural labourers with equity and kindness ; and then 
that kind of labour will not, be regarded with disgust. Thirdly, 
Tet them improve the cgndition of the peasantry as to houses and 


government should enter zealously into the trade, we should have @ 


- household comforts, and give them fair protection and equal 


rights ; and then the tide of emigration will, without any trouble, 
set in on their shores, as certainly as the waters of the ocean obey 
the impulses of the moon, : 
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LONDON, Marcu 11tx. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE, 
Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840, A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their’attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

(CIRCULAR. ) 
27, New Broad Street, February 15th, 1840. 

TuE Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
from the information they have already received, not only from 
their friends in this country but also from various parts of America, 
Europe, the West Indies, &c., have reason to expect a very nume- 
rous attendance of deputies from different parts of the world, at 
the general Anti-Slavery conference to commence on the 12th of 
une next. They have secured Freemasons’ Hall, with com- 
modious committee rooms adjoining for holding its sittings. They 
are anxious early to receive from the different Anti-Slavery bodies 
who may appoint deputies, the names of the gentlemen who are 
to represent them. Such deputies and the members of the London 
committee to form the conference. The business of the conference 
will comprehend the following amongst other matter :—Informa- 
tion as to the results of emancipation in Hayti, the British West 
Indies, &c.; the nature and extent of slavery in the different 
countries where it exists, but especially as regards the African 
race and their descendants; the nature and extent of the Slave- 
trade ; and, finally, the best measures by which, consistently with 
the great principles on which the Society is founded, the total and 
unconditional abolition of Slavery and the Slave-Trade can be 
obtained, and the liberties and welfare of the emancipated popu- 
lation secured. 

The conference will probably close its labours by one or more 
public meetings at Exeter Hall. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Wiiram Awien, Chairman. 


In relation to that most causeless and most mischievous measure, 
the renewed exportation of Indian Coolies to Manritius, the Anti- 
Slavery Committee have been incessant in their exertions. We 
inserted in our last their petition to the House of Commons ; 
and it will be seen by our paper of to-day that they have 
presented to the colonial secretary a memorial, which goes more 
at large into the merits of the case. We should hardly indeed 
speak of the merits of the case, for merit it has none. Never 
was there an important measure for which less even of a plausible 
ground could be laid. The Mauritians, although getting up a 
complaint—as is the system of all sugar-growers, and its vehe- 
mence is proportionate to their prosperity—are suffering no want 
of labour; as is evident from the fact, that, up to the latest 





TY | returns, the produce of the island has not fallen off a single 


hundred weight, but, on the contrary, has actually increased. 
Yet they cry out for more labour ; and we fear mney are to have 
it, from what passed between Lord John Russell and the deputa- 
tion, though . evidently could not assign any sufficient reason. 
Hespoke indeed of some gentlemen who had been through Mauritius, 
and had brought him vivd voce accounts of the happiness of the 
Coolies ; but surely it is not worthy of an enlightened statesman 
to legislate on such a ground as this. Who are these gentlemen? 
What have they reported ? And what is their authority! If all 
this is to be withheld from the public, Lord John Russell cannot 
complain of us if we suspect it to be a trick of interested — 
to delude him. We have heard of certain gentlemen deeply 
interested in the trade with the Mauritius, whose dinners are 
splendid and their wines delicious ; and although we entirely 
acquit the present colonial secretary of thus influenced, we 
have reason to know that colonial secretaries have dined with them 
before now, and that their maeeeres hospitality has been in no 
remote connexion with the legislation for the island at former 

riods. In Lord John’s Russell’s own judgment and sense of 





justice we have much confidence ; but we fear this is a case in 
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which he has not exercised his own ey a but has suffered 
himself to be led on by others whom he is pisces, Seg oblige. The 
manner in which he conversed with the deputation led them to 
suppose he could not be full + th the subject. ‘The 
papers laid upon the tables of parliament make out a case directly 

inst the Mauritian planters. Something was said about destitu- 
tion in India and the benefit of the Coolies; but the noble 
lord admitted that the provision in contemplation was to be 
for the profit of the Mauritian planters! The Mauritians! A 
body, not only of uncontrollable tyrants, but of convicted felons, 
who clandestinely imported and held for many years nearly thirty 
thousand persons in unlawful slavery, and then had the cleverness 
to extract from our governors nearly two millions of money for 
their release! These men ought to be punished rather than 
pampered, Instead of more labourers being sent to Mauritius, 
thousands are there who ought {to be sent home. Lord John 
Russell’s favourites are singularly chosen. We believe, also, 
that he has now before him some instructive specimens of the disci- 
pline which the planters at Mauritius are preparing for the Coolies 
whom they are expecti Is there not making at this moment 
by che planters of that island a resolute effort to supersede the 
stipendiary magistracy, by instituting an appeal from the decisions 
of these justices to themselves ; there not been one ordi- 
nance passed to enable the planters to coerce labour ; and another 
to organize.an armed police, who may be stationed on every estate, 
if paid by the manager, and employed to drive the Coolies to their 
toll at the point of the bayonet ? Will the colonial secretary inform 
us what is the tenor of ordinances Nos. 11, 12, and 13 of the year 
1839, as — in Mauritius, and now waiting for allowance—if 
it is possible such murderous ordinances can ever be allowed—by 
her Majesty in council ? 

Should Lord John Russell, however, be determined to proceed, 
we hope that all is not lost. There is still to be a discussion in 
parlisment about it, and our friends must help us in a strenuous 
effort. The Anti-slavery committee has petitioned ; and it is now 
important that similar bodies throughout the country should 
imitate their example. There is yet time for it, if it be done 
promptly ; but there is no time to be lost. 





Ir is not by the expression of public feeling alone that we expect 
benefit to the cause of humanity from the approaching discussion 
of the Coolie traffic in the House of Commons. There are gen- 
tlemen in that house who will go into the merits of this question, 
and will probe it, we hope—although that certainly will be very 
deep—to the bottom. There will undoubtedly be brought out 
some startling and stubborn facts for the noble secretary for the 
colonies to grapple with. It is generally supposed by ro in 
this country, that the exportation of Coolies from India was 
stopped by orders sent out from England. But this was not the 
fact. Orders were, no doubt, sent tardily from this country ; but 
the enormities of the trade had already become so manifest in the 
east, that it had been arrested by the governor-general of India 
before the arrival of the prohibition from England. This is a fact 
of great importance, and materially affects the case as it now 
stands. Before the governor-general could have issued a procla- 
mation putting a stop to the iy Stoning of Coolies, the atrocities 
of the Coolie-hunters and kidnappers must have become the 
subject not only of public notoriety, but of official report ; there 
must be somewhere minutes and records of the facts on which 
this measure was founded, and of the investigations by which 
those facts were ascertained. Where are these records? They 
have never been laid on the tables of parliament ; and we are 
fully justified in asking, why not? They have certainly more 
title to that distinction, and are of much greater importance to 
the British public, than much of the trash which Messrs. Burge, 
Gladstone and Co. have been permitted to deposit there. Certainly 
Lord John Russell will not re-open the trafie i in Coolies, without 
letting parliament and the public know what the reasons were 
which induced the governor-general of India, on his own respon- 
sibility, to stop it. We venture to ask further, whether the 
colonial secretary has himself seen the documents to which we 
have referred ; and whether the home government, even, has ever 
been favoured with a copy of them. Strange rumours we have 
heard that the official papers in question have never been sent to 
Downing Street at all; which, if the case be so, is a circumstance 
altogether unaccountable, and surpassing our humble comprehen- 
sion. Surely some member of parliament will have the spirit to 
call for these important documents. If they have not reached 
Downing Street, they may perchance have arrived at Leadenhall 
Street, whence a vote of the honourable house may fetch them. 
To us it seems that there canat allevents be no bevther legislation 
on this matter till they are forthcoming. It would be infatuation to 
proceed in such a business in the dark. Things frankly told may 
- be bad enough; but, when they are so carefully concealed, we 

-have full right to suspect that they are frightful beyond endurance. 
What has taken place in India the public has a right to know, and 
must know, before any further facility be given for the exporta- 
tion of the Coolies. 

And this is not all. The condition of the Coolies who have 
been deluded to Mauritius, is itself wrapped in almost as much a 
mystery as the proceedings of the kidnappersin Bengal. There is 
no satisfactory account even of the number of Coolies imported 
“into that island. All that can be made out from the recent par- 
liamentary paper is 19,050; but we have authority—not official, 
‘certainly, but undeniable authority—for saying that the number 
is more than double this amount. It is, in fact, no less than 
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the governor-general of India, extended to no more than 2000, 
this number being only one-tenth of those admitted to be in the 
island, and not one-twentieth of those actually there ; it did not 
comprehend establishments in which there were less than ten 
Coolies, thus abandoning a large portion of them to oppression 
without inquiry ; it was atrociously objected to by some of the 
planters, and abruptly terminated by the governor without 
reason assigned ; and, as was demonstrated in our last aumber & 
makes out a melancholy and heart-rending case on behalf of those 
whom it did comprehend. It never was asked in the course of 
this miscalled inquiry, how many deserted wives and destitute 
children the Coolies left behind, or what provision was made 
for their necessities, Of the many atrocities about which this 
most unsatisfactory document says nothing, some have been con- 
siderable enough to give rise to public rumour ; we refer to sun- 
dry Coolie insurrections, of which the papers of the island (albeit 
there is no freedom of the press in Mauritius) have given us inti- 
mations, and of their having beeri promptly suppressed by the 
military. These, we su » were ebullitions of Coolie content- 
ment and happiness. But, most seriously, are we to have no 
further account of these things? Are we to suffer these tyrant 
Mauritians just to conceal from us what they please, and then, 
knowing we are blindfolded, to give them all they ask—aye, to 
the blood and sinews of 50,000 more of our innocent and helpless 
fellow-creatures? It is impossible. Certainly the House of 
Commons will put astop to this infamous business. 











THE HILL COOLIES. 


As if to show how impossible it will be, at least if the planters 
can make it so, to authorize the exportation of Coolies to Mau- 
ritius and to deny it to the West Indies, we find Mr. Gladstone, 
on the eve of a parliamentary debate respecting the former, mov- 
ing for the production of papers relative to the condition of the 
Coolies in British Guiana. it so happens moreover—but doubt- 
less, not by Mr. Gladstone’s contrivance—that the papers thus 
moved for contain accounts of a = plausible kind, although, in 
reality, very partial and unfair. The active philanthropist, Mr. 
Scoble, has watched Mr. Gladstone at his calling, and has put 
forth an immediate antidote to the misrepresentation, in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled, A brief exposure of the deplorable condition 
of the Hill Coolies in British Guiana and Mauritius, and of the ne- 
Sarious means by which they were induced to resort to these colonies. 
He -gives an account of the character and origin of the Coolie 
traffic, and of the atrocities which he was himself the means of 
bringing to light in Guiana in the year 1839. It is a heart- 
rending account, and ought to be permanently before the eyes of 
the public and the legislature. The€xtract we shall make from 
it, however, refers to the present struggle respecting the Mauritius, 
and the recent movements of the planting interest. 

The restless activity of this wasted Sealy, supported as it is by a cor- 
rupt and venal press, in the colonies, and by a well-paid band of agents in 
this country, was never more manifest than at the present moment, or 
directed to more unworthy objects. Convicted again, and again, of the 
grossest mis-statements respecting ‘the conduct of the free negros—the 
state of the crops—and the general prosperity of the colonies, they‘con- 
tinue to assert the absolute ruin of these possessions of the crown, and 
call upon the government to give them laws to coerce labour under a state 
of freedom, and to place the administration of the laws entirely in their 
own hands by the removal of the stipendiary magistrates ; and to allow 
them to import, to an unlimited extent, and under contracts of service for 
five years, the natives of India, that they may be able to reduce the wages 
of their late slaves to the minimum point, and thus force them, once more, 
under their cruel and despotic sway. 

In consequence of their exertions and misrepresentations, there is the 
most imminent danger at the present moment, that the Coolie slave-trade 
will be revived, and that the measures for which the abolitionists of this 
country have striven so long, and so zealously, will give place to others 
of the most objectionable kind. Already has it been announced in parlia- 
ment by Lord Jon» Russext, that the restrictions imposed on the exporta- 
tion of Hill Coolies, so far as they relate to Mauritius, are to be aban- 
doned, and the intimation has been received with unbounded joy by the 
felon-planters of that colony. In the papers, which have just been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, we learn by a letter, dated Mauritius, 
the 11th of June, 1839, that the planters “ yesterday received the grati- 
fying intelligence, that Sir Writ1am Nicotay submitted a despatch to the 
council here, by which it appears that the ministry apprise him of a bill 
which would be laid before parliament, authorising the introduction of 
Coolies, and permitting them toengage for rive years, “ This intelligence,” 
it is added, ‘* bas spread universal joy throughout the seen. and * nous 
sommes saurés,’ escapes the lips of the least sanguine!”’ Whatever might 
have been the intention of the ministers of the crown, they were not able, 
during the last session, to such a measure ; neither the house nor the 
country would have permitted such an iniquitous scheme to be carried 
into effect.—One fact is clear, however, that the admirable order in council 
of the 7th of September, 1838, regulating contracts in the crown colonies, 
and which limited their duration to one year, and provided that where the 
labourers had been “ induced to enter into t same by ANY FRAUD, MIS- 
APPREHENSION, MISREPRESENTATION, OR CONCEALMENT, the same should be 
void ; and which further required, that all contracts, to be valid, must 
henceforth be made, not at Calcutta and: elsewhere, but in the colonies to 
which the labourers might resort, in the presence of the proper autho- 
rities, and under the forms therein set forth, was to be set aside in’ Mau- 
ritius, within a few months after it bad e into effect? And now what 
the government dared not, or could not do last session, they propose to do 
this. Lord Joun Russett, will relax the restrictions on this infamous 
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traffic in the of men, and throw open India, once more, to the | compelled by the to which their own ignorance, or the avarice 
Snanialihs, sikshard over chon Genstivenandaatnnsel avery Wenen BB ang , to toil during five years for a recompense 
aympathy, as have proved themselves regardless of all Jews, human | bearing no proportion to the work to which they are subjected, when com- 
and divine! ; pared with the common estimation of the value of labour in this colony, 

In the which have been recently laid before parliament, which | or to the sum which they. would earn if they had the free disposal of their 
embrace but av small part of the ive to the Hill | own time.” 


ritius, and are consequently extremely defective in the 


| 


mation they contain, will be found e h to convince the most 
sceptical of the inhumanity and wickedness of the doings of the Mau- 
ritian , The whole system bas been characterized by the grossest 


and cruelty, and has been sustained by the most infamous 
tyranny and oppression. How were the Coolies in Mauritius ob- 
tained previously to the restrictions ie jad on? Mr. F. R. 
Priwser, secretary to the government of India, in an official report 
on the subject, states : ‘‘ The methods adopted for procuring labourers to 

for service in colonies and places beyond sea, are productive of 
pon sa frauds, and have led to much oppression ;” and, be further observes, 
** the system is a source of injury abuse, rather than of benefit to the 
labourers, in the form in which it is at present carried on.” The governor, 
Sir Wiii1am Nicoray, ip referring to the same subject in a despatch to 
Lord Gievete, d st May, 1839, observes, “ That very nefarious prac- 
tices have been ed to in instances, in order to procure labourers 
for embarkation for this island, is beyond all doubt ;” and Mr. Special Justice 
Awnpersow asserts, in one of his letters to the governor, that “ many of 
them have actually been x1pyarrep from their own country, which,” he 
adds, ‘ have att beeninduced to leave, under circumstances of cross 
Fravp.” To go into the history of all those “ frauds” would be to detail 
circumstances, second only in atrocity to those connected with the African 
slave-trade. The fact is established beyond dispute, that multitudes have 
been kidnapped—forced into prison-depots until the Mauritian slavers were 
ready to receive them—hurried on board—put under hatches and guards— 
robbed and pillaged of the advances made to them by the Mauritian agents 
in Calcutta—shipped in large numbers on board vessels without the re- 
quisite cacmactaton, food, or medical attendance—brought under the 
most fraudulent contracts to labour for Pip nae on scanty wages, and scanty 
fare—separated from their families and from their homes—compelled to 
perform the hardest agricutural labour known at the discretion of their 
masters—and without the protection of ‘an upright, impartial, and efficient 


: 


It is dificult to ascertain when the first shipment of Coolies to Mauritius 
took place, or the exact number of them which has been, at various periods 
iibioduced. It appears that from the Ist of August, 1834, to the 24th of 
October, 1838, hue were received from Calcutia 13,245 Coolies, viz., 
12,994 men ; 198 women; and fifty-one children. From the ist of June, 
1837, to the 22nd June, 1838, there were shipped from Cochin 308 Coolies, 
supposed to be a!l males. From the ist June, 1837, to 24th June, 1838, 
there were shi from Pondicherry 5058 Coolies, supposed to be all 
males, From the ist June, 1837, to the 25th August, 1838, there were 
shipped from Rajahmundy 441 Coolies, viz., 434 men and seven women ; 
aie atotal of 19,050—viz., 18,794 men, 205 women, and fifty-one 
children. But it is quite clear, from the petition addressed to her Majesty 
by the planters oad others, dated 18th May, 1839, that a much larger 
number of Coolies had been introdeced. The 100 persons who signed 


that document, state, that within the “‘ last four years” they had ‘‘ caused | PUTPO 


to be rn, i from British India upwards of 20,000 native Indian labourers.” 
»b 


It is state some parties, that the whole number introduced cannot be 
much short of 30,000 ! 
With to the mortality which has occurred since the arrival of the 


Indians at Mauritius, the statements are various. It is, however, admitted 
by the governor to have been great, and to have been “ the source of 
deep regret” to him. In a despatch, dated 3ist December, 1838, the 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. Dick) thus writes :—‘‘ The mortality which has 

iled among the Indian labourers, as well on their voyage as after their 
arrival here, and more particularly on some estates and establishments, has 
been the source of deep regret to hisexcellency.” Mr. Special Justice 
Anpersow states the mortality of the Coolies in Port Louis, to amount to 
eight or nine percent. per annum! This would be equal to the destruction 
of the whole number of Coolies introduced every twelve years! ! 

Out of the 19,050 Coolies introduced, of which we have any account in 
the before me, only 205 were women ! It is easy to conceive, that, 
from this frightful disparity of the sexes, the most horrible and revolting 
depravity and reais se Be must necessarily ensue, and that such large 
masses of ignorant and degraded beings must carry with them a most 

ing influence on others. 

As to the general treatment of the Coolies in Mauritius, but one opinion 
ean be entertained by the friends of humanity. Independently of the 
evidence derived from private sources, on which implicit reliance can be 
placed, which represents the state of the Coolies as deplorably wretched, 
and their hardships and sufferings even greater than those endured, by the 
megros when slaves, the fact of their having become the prey of the 
Mavaittan Pranters would be sufficient to justify the worst appre- 
hensions that could be entertained on that point. One honest functionary 
in Mauritius, Mr. Special Justice Anpgrson, has spoken out upon this 
point in opposition to those who would have us believe that the Coolies in 
that colony are treated with ‘‘ humanity and kindness ;” and, we have no 
doubt, in opposition to his own interests and personal ease and comfort. 
In his letters to Governor Nicoray, dated the 19th and 30th of November, 
1889, he states, that those whom he had examined in Port Louis were 
* overworked,” were subjected to severe “personal chastisement,” were 
without proper shelter and “ lodging accommodation,” were deprived of 
necessary medical attendance and care when suffering from disease, and in 
pov seriously injured and abused, insomuch that he says, “itis a 
source of astonishment to me, that any body of freemen, ne a may 
have been their former condition, have borne, with the patience and 
forbearance which the Indian labourers at Port Louis have displayed, the 
bitter disappointnent which must have attended their introduction into this 
island ;’’ and, he adds, “‘ to induce them to come here, their ignorance is 
worked upon in India by the most false and deceitful representations, and 
the robbery and pillage which has been practised on them at Calcutta, 


would scarcely be credited, if the fact was not established by the most | regardl 


convincing testimony. They reach this colony after having been robbed of 
six months pay, which is advanced (or said to be advanced,) in India; 
and when here, their comfort is in every neglected, while thep are 





In view of these facts, the writer of this article would earnestly call on 
every philanthropist in the kingdom to use his utmost exertions and 
influence, in public and in private, to prevent the relaxation of the restric- 
tions to which reference has been made ; and to urge on the government 
the paramount importance of maintaining, in ell its integrity, the Order in 
Council of the 7th September, 1838 ; and to demand that all the fraudulent 
contracts into which the Coolies have been induced to enter, whether in 
Mauritius or Guiana, shall be immediately cancelled, and the unfortunate 
victims of cupidity be permitted to return home. And that the parties 
whether in India, who have been guilty of entrapping them into fraudulent 
contracts, or in the colonies, who have injured and oppressed them, shall be 
brought to condign punishment. This would be a useful lesson to the 
planters. It would teach them to husband their own resources, and would 
procure for the emancipated negros the consideration and care which are 
their due; for so long as the planters in the British colonies can calculate 
upon’ the cultivation of their estates by the introduction of adult labourers, 
they will be as careless of the general welfare of their peasantry, in future, 
as they have been reckless of the lives of their slaves in times past. 





MEMORIAL OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE 


ON THE ExportTaTION orf Coo.rEs TO MauRITIUS. 


On the 3rd instant a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee _ 
waited on Lord John Russell at the Colonial Office, in order to 
—— a memorial in relation to this important subject. The 

eputation who presented the memorial to his lordship, were as 
follows, viz. :—Sir Cuartes Styiz, Bart., M. P.; Danzet O’Con- 
NELL, Esq., M. P. ; Epwarp Barnes, Esq., M.P.; Dr. Hopexry, 
and Messrs. W. Batt, G. Stacey, H. Tucxett, D. Turnsutt, C. 
F. Brown, J. Beaumont, R. Russeri, C. Purrrs, Jonn Scoszez, 
and. J. H. Trepcotp. In the interview had with his lordship, it 
was understood that the government would persevere in their 
intention of relaxing the restrictions on the exportation of Coolies 
to Mauritius, within certain limits. The following is a copy of the 
memorial presented :— 
To the Right Honorable Lord Joun Russett, M. P., her Ma- 

wee s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
y Lorp 


The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society have 
learnt with the deepest regret, that it is your lordship’s intention to recom- 
mend to the Queen in council to relax the existing restrictions upon the 
exportation of Hill Coolies from Hindostan, so far as they affect Mau- 
ritius, and that initiative measures have already been introduced to the 
attention of the House of Commons for the accomplishment of that 
se. 

In approaching your lordship, for the purpose of respectfully sub- 
mitting to your lordship’s consideration the reasons which induced them 
to give to the contemplated measure their most earnest and determined 
Opposition, the committee beg to assure your lordship that they are 
governed only by a sincere desire to secure the native inhabitants of the 
East from injustice and oppression, and the recently emancipated negros in 
Mauritius the full enjoyment of that liberty which has been obtained for 
them at so costly a sacrifice to the British nation. 

1. The committee would remind your lordship of the fact, that the 
Mauritian planters have always been conspicuous for their daring violation 
of the laws under which they are placed ; for their disloyalty to the crown 
of these realms ; and for their unwearied opposition to the humane mea- 
sures of the home government, intended for the benefit and protection of 
their late bondsmen, as a decisive proof that no confidence can be placed 
in their good faith and honour, and that no substantial justice can be ob- 
tained at their hands for the Asiatic labourer, or the emancipated negro; 
and they are further confirmed in this view of the case by the notorious 
fact, that, for the most part, the authorities in Mauritius are influenced by 
the predominant there, which is known to be hostile to British laws 
and to British rule, and to be violently opposed to the full and fair de- 
velopment of the great measure of freedom Tately bestowed on the negros. 

2. In opposition to the facts which have come to their knowledge, the 
committee can place no reliance whatever on the general statements put 
forth by interested parties representing the Coolies at present m Mau- 
ritius, as happy in their condition, and as having no wish to change it. 
Independently of other evidence, in their opinion it is impossible to con- 
ceive that these wretched persons can be contented with their lot, when it 
is remembered that large numbers of them were conveyed to Mauritius 
under the most fraudulent pretences ; without regard to the equality of 
the sexes, to the separation of families, to their social elevation, or to their 
moral welfare; and forcibly brought under contracts for labour, for long 
periods of time at the smallest rate of wages. And, in their judgment also, 
it would be contrary to the universal experience of mankind to believe 
that they can be happy, when it is known that the parties who introduced 
them into that colony were influenced ved by the sordid purposes of gain, 
and by the avowed intention of coercing the labour, and of keeping down 
the wages, of the negros in a state of freedom. 

3. As the committee would earnestly deprecate the further introduction 
of Hill Coolies into any of the emancipated colonies, as fraught with the 
most injurious consequences, morally as well as otherwise, to the existing 
labouring population, and as therefore calculated immeasurably to impede 
their advance in civilization and religion; sa Ps respectiully submit 
to your lordship that, on this ground also, the Mauritian planters are least 
of all fit to be entrusted with the care of the ignorant and degraded natives 
of Hindostan, inasmuch as they have shown themselves not only utterly 
ess of, but entirely opposed to the education of their late slaves in 


morals and religion. 
4. The committee are firmly aded that the proposed measure, 





instead of inducing the Mauritian planters to act upon just and equal 
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laws, and to depend on the exercise of humane treatment and good faith 
towards their present labourers for the cultivation of their estates, will 
cause them to on unjust and adventitious expedients for the accom- 
plishment of their objects, and will bave the effect of reviving the traffic in 
the persons of men, which no enactments in this country, however humanely 
intended, can prevent, or even control. It also to the committee, 
that the necessary consequence of the relaxation of the restrictions on the 
exportation of Coolies to Mauritius must lead to a similar measure in 
favour of British Guiana and Trinidad ; an event, which they would greatly 
deplore, as fatal to the interests of humanity, and destructive of the hopes 
they have cherished in connexion with the freedom of the slave. 

5. The pretence that the natives of India would be benefited by the pro- 
posed measure, the committee venture respectfully to deny. In order 
effectually to relieve the suffering and oppressed Hindoos, they humbly 
conceive a series of enlightened, bumane, and comprehensive laws must 
be substituted for those which exist; and the present system of mis- 
government be entirely abandoned. Ali partial expedients to relieve the 
misery which so extensively prevails in that vast country, can, in their 
judgment, only have the effect of retarding the introduction of those 
searching reforms which the exigencies of the people, and the prosperity 
and security of the empire so immediately and peremptorily require. 

6. The distance of Mauritius from the controlling power of the home 
government, and the consequent difficulty and delay in obtaining informa- 
tion relative to the evils which exist in that colony, and in applying early 
and efficient remedies to them, has been felt by your lordship’s predeces- 
sors in office; whilst the signal success of the Mauritian planters in car- 
rying on their nefarious schemes—in frustrating the measures of govern- 
ment, and in displacing its officers—and in obtaining an immense sum of 
money as compensation for slaves who had been feloniously introduced, 
by means the most fraudulent, fully justifies, in the opinion of the com- 
‘mittee, the alarm they feel as to the consequences which will result from 
the projected measure. ‘ 

7. For these reasons the committee earnestly entreat your lordship, and 
your lordship's colleagues in office, not to advise her Majesty to sanction 
the relaxation of the restrictions referred to, but to maintain them inviolate ; 
and to order such measures to be immediately taken, as shall restore to 
their families and to their homes those wretched Coolies who have been 
fraudulently introduced into Mauritius, and are held to service contrary to 
the Order in Council of the 7th September, 1828. 

W. Batt, 


Signed ) 
( Chairman of the Committee. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broed Street, 28th February, 1810. 





CUBA THE CENTRE OF THE SLAVE SYSTEM. 
[A letter from an American merchant to Mr. Sturge.] 
New Richmond, Ohio, November 5th, 1839. 
Dear Sir, 

An address from you to the friends of freedom respecting Texas, pub- 
lished a few days since in the Cincinnati Philanthropist, gave the aboli- 
tionists in this region great pleasure, as cheering evidence that you were not 
an idle spectator of whatis going on upon this continent. Permit me, 
although a perfect stranger to you, to obtrude on you the few following 
thoughts respecting the overthrow of slavery in this hemisphere. 

One of the most important points to which our British brethren can 
direct their attention, is the overthrow of slavery in the island of Cuba. 
Rest assured, dear sir, this is the lock and key to the whole system on 
this continent. 

You can form no idea how deeply-rooted the de-humanizing system of 
slavery is in the United States, both in church and state. The whole 
United States, and I think twenty-four out of the twenty-six state govern- 
ments, are controlled by the slave-holding power. Massachussetts and 
Vermont are the two noble exceptions. And oh! for our christianity! It 
would make an angel weep to look on one brother in Christ owning and 
selling another. There is nothing like it in the heathen world. The black 
or coloured man who is a slave, is compelled by law through the whole 
slave country to live like the brutes that perish, in a state of indescribable 

“pollution, and in violation of the law of the God of the universe! 

But to return to the subject of slavery in Cuba. It is the greatest 
rendezvous of pirates and slaves in the whole world. And not a moment 
should be lost in applying to the British government, and they to the new 

vernment of Spain, to have an entire revolution brought about in Cuba 

m slavery to freedom. That will cure Texas. It will likewise form a 
point of commencement for us in the United States, as it will bring up the 
whole question for discussion before our congress, a discussion which is 
now put down by the arbitrary power of majorities and gag laws. Get 
your Queen to apply bya special messenger to the Queen of Spain, for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. If this can be effected in 
Cuba, it will be worth years of effurts and resolves by Anti-slavery 
societies, here or elsewhere. 

I love human freedom and just laws. I love freedom, because it is in 
conformity with right, and because it is favourable to a high improvement 
of the human race in virtue and. knowledge. Were slavery abolished, a 
great missionary field would open in sight of my bouse, on the banks of 
the Ohio, extending thousands of miles to the north and west, and com- 
prehending millions of white and coloured men, who, instead of being 
trained up for heaven and immortal glory, through Christ the Saviour, are 
to all appearance only filling up the measure of their iniquity. 

I presume you havé heard of the value set by Mr. Henry Clay, one of 
our statesmen, on the negro property in the union—twelve hundred mil- 
lions of dollars! And this in the senate-chamber of our congress, without 
a blush !!! 

God's hand is in the signs of the times, and his agents are to take the 
best vogsible plans to do his blessed work. The great stumb!ing-blocks 
ought to be removed out of the way first. ‘Ihe West India movement is 
@ glorious beginning ; but do not neglect the centre of the slave-system, 
which is Cuba. Neither be afraid of threats of disunion, or the hke, which 
come from the south ; for a more helpiess and inefficient community is 
not to be found on the face of the earth—not in christendom, at any rate. 
We have some noble and kindred spirits in this country; and if only free 
discussion were allowed in our legis!ative halls, as it is with you on all 
subjects, oppression would fall, like Dagon before the ark. 





EXPORTATION OF COOLIES: A CRY FROM INDIA. — 


It is a fact proved beyond that the men are 
from their humble home Siok shahics, vaews ap qa laneied: 


into existence; that the ject of these crimps is to plunder the 
men of the advance of six "s pay, by various contri nat, red 
the utmost extent of their power; It he goer mtn ton desc i cane 


their country under engagements for five years, by hopes of happinessand 
comforts which are never realised; that erg ele flight of someofthe 
labourers, the full complement falls short,other men have been 

in Calcutta, and entrapped on board; that their treatment on the 

has been, in many instances, of such a nature as to remind us iy of 
the horrors of the “* middle ;” that their treatment in the 

has varied according to the character of the masters; that in some in- 
stances they have been worked down to skeletons: that on flying from 
the house of bondage, parties have been sent to seize them, with orders 
to shoot them if they offered any resistance; that they are transferred 
from one planter to another, under the same system by which slave labour 
was formerly hired out ; that in some instances they have been shipped 
on speculation; that they are taken from a cheap to a dear country, 
where the allowance they receive, although more than adequate to 
supply them with comforts in their native soil, will not even purchase them 
the necessaries of life in the colonies to which they are exported. These 
facts are clearly in evidence. One thing indeed is still wanting—the 
testimony of the planters themselves to the harsh treatment the men 
receive; and if we are not to extinguish this embryo slavery before 
this evidence be obtained, it will not be extinguished till it has grown 
=. into a monstrous and insupportable slave-trade. The is 
already spreading rapidly to the other ports in India. A hundred 
and fifty of these poor wretches, exported from Bombay, have just 
put in to Colombo. The Courrier de i , in one of the 
numbers, speaks of the interruption which had been offered to the 
farther shipment of these labourers by the Madras government, in con- 
sequence of letters from the Mauritius, and deems it unjust, as a 
retrospective measure, four or five vessels having already been freighted 
to convey cargoes of labourers. While the Courrier is calling for 
every port in India is becoming a slave mart. 

Let us suppose, however, that the ‘‘noirs cultivateurs,” as they are 
termed, from the East Indies, are~ treated with all the tenderness and 
consideration due to free labourers; that they are never over-worked, 
never under-fed ; granting that their labour does not differ in severity 
from that to which they have been accustomed here, and that they enjoy 
all the comforts of life ; we demand of Government, upon what principle 
they venture to permit the men to desert their families; upon t 
ground of political or commercial expediency they have allowed five 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six females and families, in one year, to 
be abandoned to utter destitution. Say that the Order in Council is im- 
perative on the governor-general to allow our labourers to be exported 
that order cannot take away from our Government the right, nor can it 
abrogate the duty of maintaining a salutary police; and, as an 
act of police, to prevent the departure of sslownse, until he has made 
provision for the support of his family, during his absence. Government 
would be, even under the Orders in Council, justified in calling upon the 
merchants to give security to the Superintendant of Police in Calcutta, 
for the support of the families whom they are reducing to destitution, by 
abstracting the head. The merchant who ships the men on commission 
should be bound by the state to pay a monthly sum out of the wages of 
the men, into the Bort of the superintendant. The tickets which are 
sometimes given to the wives and children of the men for pensions 
during their absence, are so much waste paper. We know of more than 
one instance in which, when the planter had gotten the men fairly into 
his possession, these allowances have been suddenly and wantonly stopped. 
We propose nothing but what is just and equitable ;—two rupees monthly 
to be paid by the commission agent into the police-office, for the 
of every labourer whom he ships from the country ; and we verily believe, 
that this demand would soon put a stop to the trade. 

Under the colour of a Bill for protecting the India labourers, it is 
proposed to legalize the importation of them into the colonies.” * * * 
* * * * Hundreds of thousands of poor helpless women and chil- 
dren are now to be abandoned to want, that the growth of sugar ia the 
West Indies may not languish. It is in vain to shut our eyes to the 
calamities which impend on India. It was in this manner that the slave- 
trade crept in, under the shadow of parliamentary regulation ; a race was 
then begun between abuses and legislation, in which legislation was always 
found to be in the rear. AwnpD so IT WILL BE wiTH THE CooLIE TRADE. 
We must tread tbe same circle; and, after years of the most poignant 
misery, come to the same result, that, in the case of the new, as of the old, 
trade, THE ONLY PATH OF SAFETY LIES IN ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION.—Friend 


of India. 





ReEvIvAL oF THE CootrE Stave-TRapE.—Mr. George Thompson, 
thus notices this interesting subject, in a recent lecture for the British 
India Society, at Bradford, York :— 

“ There is one other topic of special and pressing importance to which I 
must beg for a few minutes to call your attention. I refer to the threatened 
revival of the system of carrying the natives of India from their own 
shores to the sugar plantations of Mauritius and other colonies. I had 
thought—we all thought, that this deceptive and detestable trade had re- 
ceived a mortal blow, by the issuing of those Orders in Council which 
followed the agitation of the subject the year before last. Surely nothing 
has transpired to make us look with more allowance on the system! On 
the contrary, the disclosures made by Mr. Scoble, since his return from 
British Guiana, have been such as more than to confirm our worst fears. 
Yet it seems probable that the noble Secretary for the Colonies will 
speedily apply to parliament, to sanction @ relaxation in the restrictions re- 
cently put upon the exportation of Hill Coolies. Strange to say, the ty pb 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, upon which we are told Lord 
Jobn Russell intends to found his application, contain the most convincin 
evidence that the trade, as hitherto carried on, has been one of fraud an 
force, and that the treatment of the Coolies has been of the most cruel de- 


scription. It appears that, from the 1st of August, 1834, tothe 24th of 


October, 1838, there were imported into Mauritius from Calcutta, 13,243 
Coolies—viz., 12,994 men, 198 women, and 51 children. Let the proportion 
of the sexes lelooked at, Let the frightful consequences of this cruel and 
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guilty separation of the males from the females upon the shores of India be 
taken into consideration. Let the Licimedy dae OE tare te the Wend 
of Mauritius be well weighed. If the object of the government be to set at 
naught the laws of God and the nearest relationship of life, and to convert the 

colonies into hells upon earth, let them revive the inhuman and hor- 


ible trade which they were some time ago compelled to should be utterly 
pas pore i fete Shsst the prvepette of those who have been set free, 


@ contagion throu De oe ate my lin its character to be 
named, or scarcely conceived, let them again e Gladstone slave-trade ; 
but let them be prepared to witness an indignant resistance to their measures and 
a econ J defeat of all their plans. The returns of Coolies imported into 
Mauritius, do not seem to be clear, but it seems that out of 19,050, only 
205 were women! A superintendent special magistrate, who seems to 
possess far more honesty and moral courage than those with whom he is as- 
sociated, has borne testimony to the iniquity of the system. In a letter to 
the Honorable the Colonial Secretary of the island, this magistrate, whose 
name is Mr. C. Anderson, says— 

“ Many of them have actually been kidnapped from their own country, 
which they have all been induced to leave under circumstances of gross 
fraud ; and it is a source of astonishment to me that any body of freemen, 
whatever may have been their former condition, should have borne, with 
the patience and forbearance which the Indian labourers at Port Louis 
have displayed, the bitter disappointment which must have attended their 
introduction into this island. 

“ To induce them to come here, their ignorance is worked upon in India 
by the most false and deceitful representations ; and the robbery and pil- 
lage which has been practised on them in Calcutta would scarcely be 
credited, if the fact was not established by the most convincing testimony. 
They reach this colony after having been robbed of six months’ pay, 
which is advanced in India; and when here their comfort is in every way 
neglected, while they are compelled, by the engagements to which their 
own ignorance and the avarice of others have bound them, to toil during 
five years for a recompence.bearing no proportion to the work to which 
they are subjected, when compared with the common estimation of the 
value of labour in this colony, or,to the sum which they would earn if they 
had the free disposal of their own time.” 

With these facts before you, I need not ask whether you are prepared 
to sanction the revival of the Gladstone slave-trade. What adds to the 
indignation with which this system is regarded, is the fact that at least 
one-third of the fertile soil of India is uncultivated, and if not cursed 
with a blighting land-tax mightnot only give food enough to the Coolie, 
but produce the very articles which the Coolie is kidnapped and carried 
away to cultivate in a foreign land. 





Advertisements. 


T A MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
MARCH 6, 1840, held at the PUBLIC-OFFICE, BIRMINGHAM, 
SAMUEL LLOYD, Esq., in the Chair, 


Resolved unanimously, 


** That it appears to this meeting, that between 20,000 and 30,000 
Natives of India have been, within the last five years, introduced into 
the Mauritius, and that, being employed under a system of forced labour, 
they are subject to all the miseries which attended the former slave 
population. 


** That this Meeting has learned with deep regret, that it is the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to adopt measures for relaxing the 


prohibitions of the Order in Council of September 7, 1838, which put an 
end to such importations. 


* That this meeting, fully persuaded that the alle 





necessity for the 
introduction of these labourers can only have arisen from the well-known 
pod eg the planters of that Colony are no longer able to supply the 
dr 1 waste of life resulting from the oppressive treatment of the 
negros on their estates by the contraband slave-trade which they have 
heretofore feloniously carried on; and being convinced, from the expe- 
rience of the past, that, in most of our colonies, but especially in the 
Mauritius, no regulations on the part of Government can secure the 
unhapp Coolies from becoming the speedy victims of similar oppressions, 
y entreats her Majesty’s Ministers not to persevere in a measure 
which can only result in the legalized restoration, under a different name, 
of a slave-trade, as abhorrent to humanity and justice as that which the 
le of this country have so long been endeavouring to destroy. 
That so long as the emancipated negros of Mauritius find it more 
advantageous to employ tnecmaerens as free labourers in making other 
produce than in the cultivation of sugar, the substitution for the negros 
of the natives of India must be followed by the same disastrous conse- 
quences to them as formerly resulted to the negros; and that all attempts 
to obtain the cultivation of sugar by other means than voluntary labour, 
under the condition of adequate wages, are only so many contrivances to 
the purpose for which the people of England have paid twenty 
of money, and to renew the system of forced labour by false 
pretences, and under another guise. — 

‘* That this Meeting, bearing in mind the persevering and contuma- 
cious resistance of the Mauritian planters to the measures called for by 
the British Parliament for the amelioration of the condition of the former 
qepalation, are of opinion that the Mauritians are, of all the colo- 

east entitled to the contemplated act of favour, and the least fit to 
be entrusted with the practical working of such a scheme as that pro- 
posed, which, in the best regulated communities, must be one of deep 
Oppression and injustice ; and they cannot but express their astonishment 
at the present Ministry allowing themselves to be deluded by interested 
parties into the adoption of such a measure. 

“‘ That a copy of the above resolutions be forwarded to the Members for 
the Borough, and the northern division of the county ; with a request that 
they will attend in Parliament, and oppose any measures for relaxing the 

in Council of 7th September, 1838. 


slave 
nists, 


* That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, sf 
a (Signed) SAMUEL LLOYD, Chairman. 


PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
FTE srtansionnce tae Hvenele of Se igion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 
recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. . . 
At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
speciall eppniased for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 
At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 

greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1832. 
The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. : 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 
priation of the funds collected. 

COMMITTEE. 

Samvet Gurney, Esq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M.P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, Esq. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon-Tyne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Bass, Brighton. 
Geor ge Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Robert Forster, Esq. W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson. Esq. Nottingham. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. John Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
John Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
Jacob Post, Esq. G. H. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
Rev. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 

Hall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham. | Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 

J.T. Price, Esq. Neath. Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 
James Whitehorne, Esq, Bristol. 
Amount already advertised. £1846 18 





Dr. Ball, . 4 Bristol . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 25 0 
Samuel Thomas, Esq. ditto . . ° eae - 20 
Edward Thomas, Esq. ditto . . . . - 2 
John Harford, Esq. ditto ge th ee 
James Charlton, Esq. ditto ° . . 10 
Henry Hunt, Feq. ditto As 

Dr. Ash, . « ditto ° 


Sarah Allen . ° ditto 
Thomas Saaders, Esq. ditto 
Ann Nash 5 . ditto 
Hannah Price «  « ditto 
Josiah Grace, Esq. - ditto ° . ecto 

A Friend, per Joseph Eaton, Esq. ee of hy 
Subscriptions will be received at the following places :— 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., Treasurer, Lombard-street. 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. St. James’s-street. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, Princes-street, City. 
Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 
Baptist Missionary Society’s Office, Fen-court , Fenchurch-street. 
J. H. Tredgold, Bg Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by any of the Membersof the Com- 
mittee. Henry Srerry, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street. 
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Bettz-vvz, Demerara. There has been a complete clearance 
on this estate, of Coolie notoriety. Messrs. Matthews, Russell, Nimmo, 
and Charlieb—the attorney, manager, doctor, and driver—all have lost 
their places, through the exposure of their practices effected by Mr.Scoble. 
Gentlemen of the same tribe should take a lesson from this. 
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